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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Mark Segal 


ie their third season the Open Air Theatre 
and Col. de Basil’s Ballets Russes have 
become established institutions in London 
during the summer months. ‘The ballet is, 
in fact, enjoying after years of leanness what is 
known in another sphere as a ‘boom’; and 
besides Col. de Basil’s company at Covent 
Garden others—to mention only visitors from 
abroad—have been seen at Daly’s and the 
Coliseum. A successful programme of ballet 
was presented also at the beautiful Open Air 
Theatre in Regent’s Park, where Mr. Sydney 
Carroll’s courageous enterprise, which had 
opened under inauspicious skies, was rewarded 
with the sun’s broadest smile of encourage- 
ment. Under Mr. Robert Atkins’ able direc- 
tion charming performances were given of 
Milton’s “Comus,” Ben Jonson’s “Chloridia,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.” The present revival of open- 
air representations, as attested by reports from 
various parts of the country, may in part be 
credited to the stimulus of the parent venture ; 
and for its excellent example, as well as for its 
own distinguished service to the poetic drama, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Carroll’s talented 
company will achieve that permanent basis 
for which The Times has pleaded. 

Another interesting visitor was Mr. Maurice 
Schwartz, who brought his Yiddish Art Theatre 
Company of America to His Majesty’s. 
““Yoshe Kalb,” one of the company’s repertory, 
is not altogether satisfactory as a piece for the 
stage. Dramatised by Mr. Schwartz from 
“The Sinner,” a novel by I. J. Singer, ““Yoshe 
Kalb” is extremely episodic in structure and 
its 26 scenes, inadequate to convey the story, 
have to be supplemented by a chorus ; more- 
over, the pietism and much of the dignity of 


the original have been sacrificed for broad 
effects of humour and drama. There were 
clever sketches of a half-wit and of a passionate 
girl, but it was Mr. Schwartz himself as an old 
rabbi of tradition who dominated the stage. 

For lighter fare we had a trio of comedies. 
Mr. Brandon Fleming’s “As Bad As I Am,” 
at the Ambassadors, vastly amused the house 
but shocked the critics ; for the heroine was 
about as unprincipled as she could be, al- 
though the author in a third-act panic attempted 
a not very convincing mitigation of her 
offences. Fortunately for the production the 
part was taken by Miss Pamela Stanley, whose 
charm and vivacity made likeable a character 
who in real life would soon revolt the respect- 
able people composing the audience. 

An ethic equally doubtful, if less flagrant, 
entered into Mr. Ivor Novello’s ‘‘Full House,” 
at the Haymarket. Here the commonplace 
in wit was decorated with some really good 
jests ; from which may be inferred not only a 
genuine sense of humour but perhaps also an 
acquiescence in too low a standard of achieve- 
ment. It is so fatally easy to draw laughter 
from an audience determined to laugh. A 
capable company was headed by Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, once again artfully artless as a 
feather-brained woman. 

About as artificial, but redemmed by a 
craftsman’s finish and polish, was Mr. Samson 
Raphaelson’s “Accent on Youth” at the 
Globe: a sparkling essay in cultured sophistica- 
tion which provided an exhilarating evening, 
at any rate for townsfolk. The production, 
by the author, was good and would have been 
better for a lighter touch in the otherwise 
accomplished renderings of Miss Greer 
Garson, Mr. Nicholas Hannen and Mr. 
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Archibald Batty. Mr. Ernest Lawford’s tele- 
phonic conversation was a brilliant example 
of making the most of one’s material ; and for 
would-be dramatists the piece was an object- 
lesson in how to contrive neat exits and how 
to pad shamelessly but effectively. 

Skilled craftsmanship also distinguished 
Mr. W. O. Somin’s “Close Quarters” at the 
Savoy, a play admirably adapted by Mr. 
Gilbert Lennox. The audience knew who 
had committed the murder, and the sustained 
interest lay in the prolonged duel between 
husband and wife. The story does not bear 
too close an inspection. However, the acting 
was magnificent. Mr. Oscar Homolka, an 
actor of great intensity who commands a 
wealth of expressive gesture, is an acquisition 
to the London Stage. Miss Flora Robson had 
not only to maintain tension from the moment 
of her first entry but to oppose her force 
without eclipse to that of Mr. Homolka. 
At the end of the evening her dramatic resilience 
was undiminished—a triumph of interpretive 
ability and vitality. 

Mr. Bernard Merivale’s “The Unguarded 
Hour,” at the Phoenix, was another ‘thriller’ 
of more than ordinary merit. Both the man 
on trial for murder and prosecuting counsel 
(Mr. Godfrey Tearle) were caught up in their 
respective webs of circumstantial evidence, 
the dangers of which were amply, if sensa- 
tionally, demonstrated. The piece, produced 
by Mr. Matthew Forsyth, was well acted ; 
Mr. Carl Harbord was a sensitive prisoner and 
Mr. Tearle was in his best vein. His exposition 
of the difficult art of soliloquy was instructive. 

Most welcome of recent plays was M. André 
Obey’s “‘Noah,” in its felicitous English ver- 
sion by Mr. Arthur Wilmurt, at the New 
Theatre. “Noah,” if it does not rise to the 
height of its argument, is at least unique for 
its harmonious combination of a reverent 
eloquence with an irreverent gaiety. The 
presentation, by M. Michel Saint-Denis of the 
Compagnie des Quinze, followed the lines of 
the original production. Mr. John Gielgud 
as Noah, acted with great versatility and with 
immense zest. A special word of praise is 
due to the delightful costumes of the animals, 
by ‘Motley.’ 


BROADCAST TALKS 
ON THE DRAMA 


OLLOWING consultation with the British 
Drama League earlier in the year, the 
B.B.C. have arranged a special series of Talks 
on the Theatre, and we are glad to publish the 
following letter on the subject which has been 
addressed to the Editor of ‘* Drama.” 


Dear Sir, 

Your readers or students may be interested to know 
of the series of broadcast talks on ““The Play,” which 
will be given on Monday evenings from September 30th. 
These should be useful not only to those who are 
specially studying dramatic art, but also to the many 
thousands of amateur companies up and down the 
country. Among the questions to be discussed are what 
the author is trying to do in writing a play, what a 
producer tries to add to the play when it is transferred 
from print to action, what the relation of the actor is 
to the author, text and producer, and why plays are 
written in unusual forms or conventions. 

The first talk will be an introductory one by John 
Fernald, producer among other plays of “She Passed 
Through Lorraine,” and the sub-titles for the October 
talks—to be given by E. Martin Browne—are October 
7th, ‘What makes a play’; 14th, ‘Players for the play’ ; 
21st, “The producer—a talk on his job’; 28th, “The 
producer at work (1) analysing the script.’ Mr. 
Browne produced T. S. Eliot’s play “Murder in the 
Cathedral’’—founded on the tragedy of Thomas a 
Beckett—for this year’s Festival of Music and Drama 
at Canterbury. This series is one of those arranged 
by the Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education 
and many groups have already been formed for listening 
to these talks. Any listeners who are contemplating 
forming such a group will find the new B.B.C. pamphlet 
Wireless Discussing Groups, very useful. lt can be 
obtained free by sending a postcard with name and 
address to the Publications Department, B.B.C., 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 

From the Scottish Station on October 11th at 
6.40 p.m. Gordon Gildard, B.B.C. producer, is intro- 
ducing the Scottish Radio Drama Festival, which is to 
be given during the next fortnight. The six successful 
plays selected for revival in the Festival have been 
chosen as much for their variety as for their popularity, 
as between them they present a fairly complete view 
of all the different types of Scottish radio drama. The 
plays to be broadcast during the fortnight are “‘Grissel 
Jaftery,”’ ““Bandit,”’ “Royal Scots,” “This Day,” ““The 
House of Rosieburn”’ and “Italian Warehouseman.” 

Yours very truly, 
Tue British BROADCASTING CORPORATION, 
ExtseE I. Sprott, 
Information. 








The Marylebone Literary Institute, at 248 Marylebone 
Road, announces a Course of Classes on Stage Design 
and Decoration to be given by Mr. Curzen Edgar 
Moore, on Tuesday evenings at 7.30. Full particulars 
from the Principal. 
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As from October 7th the Restaurant at the Head- 
quarters of the League, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1., will be open for the use of members and their 
friends, for Lunch and Tea at moderate prices. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE AND 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


By The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Lytton, K.G. 


a eid is the use of building yet another 
theatre in London, when there are 
so many already which find it difficult enough 
to pay their way ?” 

Such a question is frequently asked of the 
supporters of the National Theatre Movement. 
The question does not touch the real issue— 
whether we want a National Theatre or not— 
and those who ask it show that they have not 
appreciated the problem. No existing theatre 
fulfils or can fulfil all the requirements of a 
National Theatre, and the mere building of 
another theatre in London would not supply 
the need. A National Theatre is an Institution 
not a building ; and the fulfilment of its objects 
depends upon its constitution and its policy 
even more than upon its structure. But of 
course such an Institution as is contemplated 
must have a building in which to function. 
Whether the purpose aimed at should be 
realised by acquiring and adapting an existing 
theatre, or acquiring a site and building 
thereon a new theatre, is chiefly a question of 
finance. The information at present available 
leads to the conclusion that the former alter- 
native would in fact cost more than the latter. 

The purpose of this article is to state briefly 
some of the advantages which would be de- 
rived by the English-speaking world from the 
establishment in London of such an Institution 
as is contemplated by the term “A National 
Theatre.” 

Such a Theatre would be able by means of 
its endowment to secure the services of the 
best artists, to maintain the highest standard of 
production, and to produce the best plays of 
all times and all countries. It would thus 
become the best patron of dramatic literature 
and of the dramatic profession, and the best 
exponent of all that the Drama stands for in 
the history, traditions and contemporary life 
of the Nation. In order to fulfil this purpose 
adequately, it must have a caste of sufficient 
size to carry its message not only to provincial 
audiences outside London but also to the 
English speaking peoples scattered throughout 
the world. Regular touring is an essential 
feature of a successful National Theatre. 


The principal work of the Institution would, 
of course, be done by the Management in 
London. There the players would be re- 
cruited and trained, there the plays would be 
selected and the scenery designed. But after 
all the sifting and rehearsals had been carried 
out at the centre, a selection of the best produc- 
tions would be sent out to carry the reputation 
of the National Theatre Company into distant 
parts of the world, and to give entertainment 
to the scattered units of the English-speaking 
race. 

England has the distinction of having 
produced the greatest dramatist of all time, 
but the development of British Drama from the 
Elizabethan age to the present day has never 
been continuously presented on any English 
stage, and among the Arts which people of 
culture delight to study the Drama has never yet 
acquired the prestige which the genius of 
Shakespeare should have secured for it. A 
National Theatre should do for the Drama 
what the National Gallery has done for 
Painting. That is why the appeal which is 
being made to-day should meet with a favour- 
able response not only from Londoners, but 
from the Provinces and the Dominions as well. 

There is yet another respect in which a 
National Theatre should be of service to the 
English-speaking race. The medium of the 
Drama is the spoken word, and the stage 
therefore exercises a profound influence upon 
the living language of each generation. It 
should be the aim of those responsible for a 
National Theatre to train its actors and actresses 
in the best traditions of the language, to main- 
tain the highest standard of diction and elo- 
cution, and thus to preserve the English 
language—whether in prose or verse—at the 
highest level. Experience alone can show 
whether or not this purpose will be fulfilled 
by a National Theatre, but if it succeeds in 
maintaining a high standard in this matter, 
and getting it accepted as such, it will perform 
a service to future generations that will be 
recognised far beyond the limits of its audiences 
and be welcomed by the teaching profession 
wherever the English language is taught. 
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Such then are some of the services which 
can be rendered not merely by “another 
London theatre” but by an Institution which 
will become at once the inspiration and the 
protection of dramatic art, the champion of 
the dramatic profession, and the guardian of 
the English language. If it were merely 
another rival of the commercial stage, it 
would not receive the support which it has 
received from the dramatic profession. If it 
were merely a place of entertainment for the 


London playgoer, it would not make the 
appeal which it. has made to the English- 
speaking people wherever they reside. 

Londoners have in fact less to gain from the 
achievement of this great object than those 
who live far from the capital of the Empire 
and who to-day have fewer opportunities of 
appreciating the intellectual enjoyment which 
can be derived from the presentation on the 
stage of the great comedies and tragedies of 
human nature. 


SOME WEEKS IN MOSCOW 


By Edward Gordon Craig 


My DEAR WHITWORTH, 

This article about Moscow must take the 
form of a letter. For you have been to Russia, 
—and it is essential, is it not, to know the 
place and people a bit, and to sympathise with 
their aims towards a new life and new expres- 
sion, if one is to admire their work. 

You were in Moscow for ten days in the 
September of 1934, and you wrote about your 
visit in the October number of “Drama,” 
Volume 13, No. 1. I read what you wrote 
and agreed with most of it, and enjoyed all of it. 

* * * . 

Soon after I arrived in Moscow, the famous 
Chinese actor, Mei Lan-Fang, came to give 
some performances there. I did not go to see 
them, because I was specially invited there by 
the Russian Theatre to see Russian work, 
not Oriental: but Moscow was delighted 
with him. I shall certainly go to China to 
see him at the first opportunity. I would 
travel ten thousand miles to see a good actor 
(and they say he is marvellous) nowadays, 
when almost every public or semi-public man 
renders acting ridiculous by giving a parody 
of it every time he opens a hospital or endows 
a village pump ; when every shop-window— 
every arrival of a public person at, or departure 
from, a railway-station, is turned into a spectacle 
of the cheapest description; when a few 
people dancing together in a park or in a night- 
club is developed into an affair worthy of 
onlookers and photographs. 

* * * * 

I saw an important performance of “King 
Lear” in Moscow, and had you seen it I think 
you would have revised what I will call your 
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hasty, Lear-like decision that “in the matter 
of individual acting, other countries have 
nothing to learn from Russia.” 

For Mikhoels, who played Lear, is assuredly 
an individual actor; Zuskin, in the same 
company, is another. There is Madame 
Biermann, too—a pupil of Soulerjitsky and 
Adaschef. And didn’t you see the famous 
Mosquin? I have been learning from all 
these. And if I must name a few more, I 
would name the two young actors, Ilynski 
and Kreishman, out of twenty or thirty younger 
actors of first-class talent. Wouldn’t you call 
Madame Koonen and Madame Meyerhold 
individual actresses of a high order? and 
Knipper and... 

But it isn’t to tease you with questions that 
I write to you. I only speak of things which 
owing to your brief ten days you were unable 
to see. 

Vakhtangov’s work, for example. His 
theatre is being carried on by his wife, his 
executors and his pupils; and I was enabled 
to see “Turandot” as produced by him. The 
Collective gave a special performance of this 
piece for Mei Lan-Fang and myself; we sat 
together in a box, with Professor Yui, whom 
you probably know. 

This light piece, “Turandot,” has had a 
success equal to that of “The Dybbuk.” 
Vakhtangov’s preparing both simultaneously is 
an interesting fact, I think. Into the second 


he poured his full force, into the first he threw 
the rags of his spirit which remained over. 
He died before he could see “Turandot”—he 
had to leave it before the last dress-rehearsal. 
Vakhtangov, like Biermann, was a pupil of 
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AROSEV E. G. C. MEYERHOLD 


Photograph taken at the Reception given for Mr. Gordon Craig, by the Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, of which Mr. Arosev is President. 








THE CRUCIFIXION. SCENE FROM “LE VRAI MISTERE 
DE NOTRE-DAME” AS PERFORMED IN FRONT OF 
THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 
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Soulerjitsky. He and Biermann were both 
young people who walked on in the production 
of “Hamlet” on which I worked in 1909-1912 
in Moscow. 

* * * * 

I saw about three to five visitors daily: 
rarely got to bed much before two o’clock 
in the morning—sometimes not till three, 
and twice after four—so that I could never 
manage to be up before nine, when I had to 
see people or visit a theatrical Museum, a 
School or an Exhibition. 

There was a very complete scenic exhibition 
being held in that Museum which faces on the 
Red Square. You probably know it—the red 
brick building. Nine or ten theatre artists 
met me and took me through the place— 
Rabinovitch, Mandelberg, Federovsky and 
Shestakov among them, and the critic Efros. 
The exhibition consisted of the designs and 
models made in the last seventeen years for all 
the chief theatres in Russia. I did the thing 
thoroughly, for it took us three and a half 
hours. ‘The designs were full of every possible 
cleverness—very little repetition, and all sorts 
of fancies and ideas scattered pell-mell into the 
drawings and the brilliantly executed models. 
I saw ideas enough to feed the theatres of 
England, France, Germany and Italy, all of 
which to-day stand so much in need of just 
such ideas—well baked ones. But each land 
must give birth to its own ideas—we must 
have English Ballet which IS English—not 
Russian Ballet, for example. 

By the way, the best model I have ever seen 
was in the Museum of the Mali Theatre, and 
was made by an artist of the name of S. Ivanov. 
On the day I left, the Director of the Theatre, 
M. Amaglobeli, brought it round and gave it 
to me. I shall keep it and, if possible, return 
itwhen I can no longer preserve it as it deserves. 
It is a marvel of beauty—of the most delicate 
workmanship, made by a designer who, for 
want of a better word, one must call a poet. 
Each touch is masterly. When next you come 
to Genoa—and do come soon, before the rains 
are over—I will show it to you. It is ona 
revolving stage, and for once the revolving 
Stage is not abused. 

It will interest you to learn that in “Lear” 
no revolving stage was used; or if one was 
there, it was only used to help when the curtain 
was lowered—I mean, it wasn’t allowed to 
show off its paces in front of us. The scenic 
things in “Lear” were of invaluable aid to the 


stage-management—and both collaborated to 
perfection with the actors. Thus the play 
was made clear to our understanding, and every 
moment of 4} hours a delight. You will 
admit that ““Lear” can be made very tedious. 

But some day I shall have more to write 
about this production of “King Lear.” It 
was the State Jewish Company which inter- 
preted the Tragedy, and I shall give their work 
the first chapter in my book on the Russian 
Theatre, should I be lucky enough to find 
myself writing such a book. Which will be 
more possible after I have visited Russia again 
—-stopped at Leningrad for a few weeks—seen 
all the work of Meyerhold, which will take me 
three weeks at least—gone down to Tiflis— 
and stayed awhile in some of the Collective 
Farms... in which Farms Theatres are being 
built ; in some they are already built, and new 
ones are going up every month. 

I was only forty-two days in Russia, and the 
time was given to seeing something in a few 
of the Moscow theatres. Everything was not 
laid out to catch the eye of the visitor : those 
who are unfriendly to Russia say it is, but it 
was not—not when I saw it ! 

I happen to be one of the visitors whom they 
have known for years in Russia, and can count 
amongst Theatre folk ona few good friends... 
although they know my books. I have never 
told them that their Theatres or actors seem to 
me to be perfect : I have often told them that 
they are too dashed clever (which is a fault), 
and that if only they could get hold of a measure 
of beauty (which is a vile word and best called 
esprit), their Theatre would easily become the 
first in the world. 

I have an old love for another Theatre 
which I consider possesses the best actors in 
Europe—the Italian. “Do you really think 
so?” said a prominent Italian to me, some 
months ago. He was reading my dedication, 
“To the Italian actors...... ”” in my book, 
“Towards a New Theatre,” published in 1913. 
“Do you really think so?” he said quietly— 
stressing each word and lingering sceptically 
for a second on the word “really.” 

No Russian would have doubted me, 
knowing me; knowing that what I write of 
theatres and actors is written only after full 
consideration, and with all affection. But my 
Italian doubted—for he was asking himself 
whether anyone on earth could be so daft as 
to estimate his worthless actors as “the best in 
Europe.” He did not understand that I was 
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not judging the actors of Italy by the amount 
of good work which they are allowed to show 
to-day (and that is almost nil), but by the 
quality of the work as seen here and there, at 
moments all too rare, in the course of seven 
years’ careful watching them perform, from 
1906 to 1913. The state of the Italian Theatre 
to-day is deplorable ; and recent steps taken 
to make it better can only make it worse. 
But this in no way affects my statement that the 
quality of the Italian stuff—the stuff which goes 
to make the actor—is still the best in Europe.* 
How develop this? I sometimes suppose 
that I know how it can be done ; but it is not 
my affair. By organising actors and theatres, 
very little can be effected: and whatever 
organisation be applied had best be such as 
artists are familiar with; for all the bureau- 
cracies of the world will never develop any 
theatre—bureaus not possessing the requisite 
talent. 

When I left Italy, late in March, to go to 
Russia, I felt bored and tired: for I had some- 
how been obliged to listen for some days to a 
fanatic laying down the law as to how to 
develop the Italian stage. He talked the fatal 
stuff of the advocate trying to win a case, 
not to reveal a truth. He had recently had 
something to do with theatres—I forget what 
it was—but it was a grievous thing to hear the 
tones, to watch the expression of this unfor- 
tunate man struggling to hide what was self- 
evident : that in matters of art and theatre 
he was both blind and deaf. 

Arriving in Moscow, where there are now 
at least thirty of the best brains of the world 
Theatre and some five thousand of its best 
executants (and I think that under-estimates 
their numbers), I was immediately refreshed. 
No egoisms—none but men_ passionately 
and even genuinely devoted to the Theatre and 
its development ...men who are searching, 
united by no rules but by the rule of rules, 
that nature gives us all unless we reject it— 
the rule of friendship. 

This meeting with such men in my particu- 
lar field of endeavour, braced me up to the 
very top of delight ; and in a few hours’ time 
I again felt as fit as a fiddle. 

After a week or so, it grew customary for 





* I write this knowing well that there are some in the 
Italian field of the Theatre who will puff out their 
chests and misunderstand, as usual: but I also write it 
knowing that Petrolini, Musco and the Di Filippi and 
a few more will understand it as it is meant. 
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me to have a two or three hours’ talk twice a 
day with a small or large group, and they would 
go at it hammer and tongs—leaving the 
sickle out of it for the moment. These talks 
were not mere talk, as we talk in London or 
Paris or Rome about Theatres : we never rose 
up to explain what we thought was the best way 
of avoiding doing anything... we pulled our 
chairs nearer each other, so as to arrive through 
our talk at something valuable and construc- 
tive—and above all, there was courtesy ; 
that courtesy of the mind which understands 
conversation and avoids tirades, alarms and 
excursions. The civil, not the military mood. 

In these forty-two days in Moscow I had at 
least thirty interesting talks. I never had one 
in Paris, except with Levinson and Glover ; 
and I was there a whole year. In London... 
but you know all about London. 

The Russians believe in talk—because, 
while they believe in doing things, they do not 
believe in doing things thoughtlessly : they 
prefer to do a thing after exchange of thoughts 
and ideas—and to exchange these, they hold 
that constructive talk is a necessity. They 
search for all the ways of doing something, 
and after considering all, they select the best. 
Nothing daunts them. Technically, I should 
not call them facile—they have to thank the 
gods for this blessed lack of facility. 

a * * * 

It will amuse you to hear that many in 
Moscow asked me what kind of plays I pro- 
duced in my London Theatre, and were 
incredulous when I said that I had never had 
any Theatre in England... because (I pointed 
out) I was a very “difficult” artist, and wanted 
to do what I liked with a hundred per cent 
liberty, and this didn’t fit in at all with the 
whole notion of vested interests and the like. 
“Oh, say!” said they—or Russian words to 
that effect—and offered to give me a Theatre 
of my own if I would stay in Russia. 

Anyhow, I hope to be there again before 
long ; for while they are not Angles or Angels, 
they are good human beings ; and they like 
me and they like what I have done for the 
Theatre. The English Theatre doesn’t, and 
I suppose that if I’m not to be of use to the 
Theatre in England, as I should like to be, 
I shall give all I have to give to the Theatre 
in Russia, since it is alive and I like a living 
Theatre better than a dead tradition. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
GorDON CRAIG. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE 


OPEN AIR PLAY IN FRANCE 


By Golda G. Antignac 


| en the past few years there has been a 
movement on foot in France to re- 
popularise out-of-doors plays in the summer 
season, and this effort reached a triumphant 
climax in the presentation before the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Paris of a fifteenth century 
mystery play, a spectacular success despite 
unfriendly skies. Its enthusiastic reception 
by 20,000 people on each of the four regular 
performances will undoubtedly encourage the 
organisers of the Fétes de Paris to undertake 
similar grandiose enterprises in succeeding 
years, and thus enable the French capital to 
recapture its reputation for the unusual in the 
world of theatrical art. 

“Le vray Mistére de Ja Passion” is a work 
with a history, written by Arnoul Grébak 
in the 15th century. Arnoul and his 
brother Simon were the outstanding writers, 
lyric and dramatic, of their epoch, and 
accomplished such remarkable things as the 
writing of a “ Triumphant Mystére des Actes 
des Apétres,” the playing of which took no 
less than forty days...and it is said had 
great success | 

Arnoul alone wrote the “Vray Mistére de 
la Passion,’ which was in itself some 34,575 
lines of verse in length. It was played for 
many years before it was edited, and it was 
only in 1878 that the entire text was first 
published. The version played this season in 
Paris was adapted and abridged from the 
original by Lionel de la Tourrasse and 
Charies Gailly de Taurines early in the present 
century. It retains much poetic loveliness as 
well as dramatic force, and its choice for this 
grandiose spectacle was a fortunate one, 
for play and setting more perfectly suited to 
each other could not be found. 

In the great place before Notre Dame 20,000 
spectators faced stage sets as wide as the facade 
of the cathedral. On one side Heaven, and on 


the other Hell, and between them a portable 
wall in sections which could be easily removed 
and allowed for rapid transformation of some 
thirty scenes whose simple stage settings were 
most effective. 

For the day scenes a beautiful golden light 


flooded the scene, coming from the top of the 
adjoining Hotel Dieu; on other occasions 
the facade of the cathedral was entirely flood- 
lit; and at one unforgettable moment, the 
stage was plunged in darkness while the great 
rose window was lighted from within, appearing 
like a jewelled incrustation in the front of the 
church. For the faithful reproduction of the 
Last Supper, the long table spread in white, 
and bearing nothing but shining gold goblets, 
the Christ in white and the disciples in richly 
coloured robes each containing. three major 
tones, bathed in a golden light, was un- 
forgettable. In the judgement scene before 
Pilate, which takes place at night, the crowd 
carried dozens and dozens of great flaming 
torches, which flared wildly in the breeze. 
From the point of view of colouring, the 
scenes in Heaven, in which a great screen 
opened to reveal Saint-Michel with his flaming 
sword at the top of a stairway on each side of 
which were seven angels whose magnificent 
robes made a rainbow, while above them 
appeared God the Father in a starry sky, 
flanked by Mercy and Justice, were the most 
brilliant. 

The stage directing was done by Pierre 
Adelbert, famed not only for his work at the 
Odéon but for what he has done in other 
open-air theatres in France. His handling 
of a cast of almost a thousand persons was 
excellent. Mob scenes were numerous, both 
in the short representation of a festival in a 
medieval town, “‘Le Jeu du Parvis” which opened 
the evening, and in the Mystery itself. Among 
the groups which contributed to the success 
of the spectacle were two fine choruses, the 
“Alauda” of the French Boy Scouts, who sang 
in the “Le Jeu du Parvis’’ ; “Les Petits Chanteurs 
a la Croix de Bois,” a wonderful boys’ chorus 
which in the interior of the cathedral sang the 
angels’ chorus ; Paul de Saumiéres’ school of 
old musical instruments ; various groups of 
trumpeters who played the roles of heralds,— 
in one case some fifty of them, magnificently 
mounted and with gorgeous trumpets, came 
riding the length of the place between the 
spectators, to be followed by the Christ and 
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the thieves carrying their crosses, and then by 
the entire throng of actors. 

Much of this made magnificent music, and 
to it was added the great organ of Notre Dame 
pealing out from inside the cathedral, while 
from the towers rang the bells. 


The costuming of the mystery, after the 
fashion of the Middle Ages, clothed Christ, 
the apostles, the three Marys, the angels, God 
and the Devil, in the conventional costumes 
to which we are accustomed, and dressed the 
other characters in the style of the bourgeois 
and the people of the fifteenth century. 
Chabrier did all the designs for costumes for 
the biblical characters, as for sets, and the 
fifteenth century costumes were lent by the 
society of “The National Souvenir of Joan 
of Arc.” 

Another mystery was played in the open-air 
in Paris this spring, in the Roman Arena, 
les Arénes de Lutéce, in Paris. ‘This was the 
first time that this relic of the Roman occupa- 
tion has been used for this purpose. The play 
chosen was “Le mystére du feu vivant sur les 
apétres,’ and was specially written for the 
occasion by Henri Gheon, who has specialised 
in the study of the Middle Ages. Some 
sixty principal actors occupied the stage, 
while masses of school-children were used for 
the big scenes. The arena proved itself an 
excellent setting for this type of presentation, 
so that everyone was amazed at the fact that 
such a fine setting should have remained 
practically unused in the heart of Paris for 
so long. 

The Sorbonne has fallen a willing victim 
to both the renewed interest in mystery plays 
and in out-of-doors productions. Perhaps 
one should say that it is responsible to some 
degree for the renaissance of the mystery play. 
Prof. Gustave Cohen, whose courses in 
medieval literature are famous, was inspired 
two years ago to organise among his students 
a troupe to play some of the Middle Ages 
masterpieces which they were studying and 
which he adapted forthem. ‘Two have proved 
so popular, that these players have been invited 
to give them not only all over France, but in 
foreign countries. They are “Ie Muracle de 
Théophile” and “Le Jeu d’ Adam et d’ Eve.” 
This latter is the oldest known French 
mystery, and the Sorbonne troupe played it 
this spring on the steps of the Cathedral of 
Chartres, where their effort met with the 
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success it deserved. 

To get a real view of what is being done 
theatrically in France during the summer 
season, however, one must roam about the 
country to all those towns in which the Roman 
conquerors left their great amphitheatres as a 
heritage for the French. In Orange, in 
Nimes, in Saintes, these antique theatres are 
at once magnificent historic monuments and 
perfect settings for the presentation of the old 
Greek tragedies, as well as for more modern 
works conceived and executed in the classic 
traditions. Thus we find presented in the 
Gallo-Roman arena of Saintes, one year the 
five-act play in verse by Francois Coppée, 
“Pour la Couronne,” and last year, “Astar,” 
Chekri Ganem’s tragic masterpiece. In the 
walled city of Carcassonne, in an equally 
impressive site, Francois-Paul Alibert directed 
“The Death of Orpheus” from his own pen, 
with Maurice Escande in the role of Orpheus. 
Orange, one of the finest Roman theatres 
still standing was last year the scene of Sopho- 
cles’ “Oedipe-Roi,” as well as of “Tristran and 
Isolde” with chorus and principals from the 
Paris Opera. 

In the Antique Theatre of Vaison-la- 
Romaine, which has been standing for nineteen 
centuries, “Les Phéniciennes,” an antique tragedy 
in four acts by George Rivollet has been given 
in recent times, with Romuald Joubé, who 
played the Christ in the Paris mystery just 
given, as well as “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
In Comminges, “Roland,” geste héroique in 
five acts, and Jean Villier’s ““Cantique au Soleil” 
are among the most recent productions. 
In Laon, the same “Vray mistére de la 


Passion” of Arnould Gréban, just given 
so grandly in Paris, was given several 
times last season. The Thédtre du Peup’e 


in Bussang presented a Gascony legend, 
‘Jean de Calais,’ a dramatic tale from the 
native folk-lore. 

All these theatres have continued their 
activity this year with similar productions, 
which have the triple merit of putting the 
antique theatres to the use for which they were 
meant, instead of desecrating them (I have 
seen an American comic film presented in the 
Arena of Nimes!), of stimulating the cultural 
life of the country both for the natives and for 
the tourists, and of allowing great numbers 
of professional theatre folk more than usefully 
to occupy what would otherwise be dull 
summer months. 
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HE death of Dame Madge Kendal at 

the ripe age of eighty-three, has removed 
one of our few remaining links with the 
Old Theatre. Let it be remembered that the 
British Drama League was founded while 
still several such great figures of an older 
generation remained. Ellen Terry herself was 
keenly sympathetic with the aims of those 
who founded the League, and only a chance 
prevented her from being personally present 
at the League’s first Conference at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1919. Even since then, many 
changes have taken place in the world of the 
Stage. The Drama League itself, has changed 
almost beyond recognition, and from our new 
premises in Fitzroy Square may well change 
still more. At the same time, something of 
the stability of an older tradition may, we 
hope, endure. To that end one of the first 
conditions is that the financial basis of the 
League shall be stabilised. There is a con- 
siderable debt to be liquidated before this 
happy state of things can be achieved. A 
Committee to consider ways and means has 
been set up by the Council, and we shall deal 
further with this topic in the next issue of 
“Drama.” 


The Drama League looks forward to a busy 
and interesting winter season. The pro- 
gramme of the Conference at Stratford will 
include several important resolutions, ranging 
in subject from The National Theatre to the 
suggestion that the League should inaugurate 
a special Festival for full-length plays. Past 
Conferences of the League have always been 
well attended, and have been thoroughly 
enjoyed by the delegates. We know, however, 
that there are many members of The League 
who, for one reason or another, never think 
of taking part. This year the Conference will 
be held in the very centre of England, and we 
should be glad to see there many members 
who may not yet have realised what an im- 
portant place the Conference occupies in the 
life of The League. 


=> 


The Community Drama Movement has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Miss 
Constance Radford, for several years a member 
of the Drama League Council, and Secretary 
of the Sheffield Playgoers. Miss Radford was 
endowed with a spirit of unfailing enthusiasm, 
and with a fund of common sense which is 
not always found in alliance with the former 
quality. Full justice to her work for Drama 
in Sheffield has already been done in the Press 
of that city. It is for us to record that she 
was one of the earliest supporters in the North 
of the British Drama League, and that her 
loyalty to the League, and her understanding 
of its aims, will long prove an inspiration to 
those of its first members who are left to 
carry on. 

- 


Mr. Lewis Casson and his Drama League 
Party have returned from Russia, having had 
a most interesting experience of the Soviet 
Theatre. An important article by Mr. Gordon 
Craig who visited Moscow early in the year, 
appears in this number of “Drama.” In our 
November number we hope to publish an 
article by Mr. Lewis Casson, who writes from 
a somewhat different standpoint from that of 
Mr. Craig, and whose views will be found both 
appreciative and provocative. The fact that 
our policy includes constant reference to the 
foreign theatre does not impair the distinctively 
“British” character of the League, part of 
whose function it is to promote relationship 
with the drama in other lands. 








RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“The Fays of the Abbey Theatre.” By W. G. Fay 
and Catherine Carswell. Rich & Cowan. tos. 6d. 


“Sir George Alexander and the St. James’ Theatre.” 
By A. E. W. Mason. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


“Masks and Marionettes.” By Joseph Spencer 
Kennard. Macmillan. 15s. 


“The Amateur Actor.” By Frances Mackenzie. 
Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

“Practical Miming.” By M. Gertrude Pickersgill. 
Pitman. 5s. 

“Three Plays.” By Yamamoto Yuzo. Translated 
by Glenn W. Shaw. Allen & Son. 7s. 6d. 

“Animal Ideas.” By Lionel Britton. Putnam. 5s. 


“The New Tenant.” By Norman MacOwan. 
Deane & Sons. 2s. 6d 


*Jacob’s Ladder.”” By Norman MacOwan. Deane 
& Sons. 2s. 6d. 

“Short Modern Plays.” Selected by Guy Boas. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


“One-Act Comedies.” Edited by Philip Wayne. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1s. 6d. 

“Modern One-Act Plays.” Edited by Philip Wayne. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 

“Plays Without Fees.” Selected by John Hampden. 
Nelson. 2s. 

“Little Plays from English Drama.” Edited by 
Rosalind Vallance. Nelson. 2s. 


coTHE Fays of the Abbey Theatre” is not only an 
interesting book, it is also a beautiful one, which 
is an odd saying, particularly perhaps of material which 
is essentially autobiographical. But, although the 
book tells of endless troubles and vicissitudes, a definite 
serenity breathes through its pages ; a serenity which 
comes both from a life spent in complete devotion to 
an exacting art and from a generous philosophy which 
neither friends nor enemies could corrupt. The idea 
appears to have occurred to James Bridie (who con- 
tributes the foreword) that W. G. Fay should describe 
his remarkable career, and that Mrs. Catherine Carswell 
should give this description shape and form. It may 
be that in doing this some of the raciness of the original 
has been lost, but enough remains to make every ad- 
venture fascinating. Naturally, the early, strenuous 
history of the Abbey Theatre is here in full, and much 
f equal interest concerning the earlier and later life of 
the devoted brothers (and especially, of course, W. G. 
Fay) in their ceaseless and selfless work for their ideal 
theatre. All the vital spirits of the amateur world 
should read this work; it is the history of struggles 
and aspirations singularly like their own; all jealous 
and disgruntled souls should read it also. Mr. Fay’s 
appreciation and understanding of those who not only 
stood in his way, but, obviously, dealt blows that 
might have embittered a lesser man, are as much an 
example to the toilers in an unsatisfactory world as is 
the unquenchable enthusiasm which is the keynote of 
the book. 
It is inevitable, if perhaps unfair, to compare the 
history of the Fays with Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s book on 
Sir George Alexander, if they occur in the same list. 
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Both have at least this in common ; they are accounts 
of lives spent in and for the theatre—and there all 
resemblance ceases. For the theatre of the Fays is 
not the St. James’ with its Victorian and Edwardian 
glories, and the struggles and achievements of the Abbey 
have no counterpart in the succession of triumphs 
which the suave, alert and distinguished Sir George 
obtained for his famous theatre. To be sure, there 
were failures, and a few of them costly ones. And, 
also, the hero of the adventure made some mistakes in 
policy, although as a rule the suggestion that Alexander 
had failings like the rest of us fills Mr. Mason with 
horror. But the book is the history of a golden age, 
and although the author is sometimes discursive and 
fepetitive, an absorbing story emerges of a delightful 
personality whose acting was as successful as his business 
acumen—indeed, one of the interesting features of the 
book is the detailed account of the finance of the St. 
James’. But although the theatre was managed with 
courage and had big successes, the element of luck 
obtruded, as always, and Mr. Mason is quite wrong in 
despising the small subscription theatres whose struggles 
have been of more value to drama than many of the 
west-end triumphs he records. The book contains 
prophecies that the actor-manager is soon to return ; 
if so, the actor-managers of the future would do well 
to study the skill, economy and unselfishness which 
Mr. Mason demonstrates were the characteristics of 
Alexandet’s regime. 

“Masks and Marionettes,” by Mr. Joseph Spencer 
Kennard deals fairly exhaustively with the history of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte, and also contains three 
chapters on Italian Marionettes. It is a fascinating 
subject, but the author handles it in a somewhat 
desultory manner; much detail is heaped together, 
but the essential glamour is absent. There are many 
excellent illustrations, obviously of period work, but 
only in a few cases is there any hint of their origin. 

It was quite time Miss Mackenzie wrote a book, and 
in “The Amateur Actor,” she gives us a clear and in- 
spiring account of the dangers, difficulties and pleasures 
which await the students of drama who are springing 
up in such vast numbers. All the main problems are dealt 
with, and there are some good exercises at the end which 
should be tackled by every amateur company. ‘The 
chapter on stage management will, we hope and pray, 
startle the average S.M. into a new appreciation of his 
duties. ‘Practical Miming” by Miss Gertrude 
Pickersgill is a neat, efficient little volume, well pro- 
duced, and giving sound instruction on this very im- 
portant branch of dramatic art. There are some good 
examples of how folk songs and ballads can lend them- 
selves to effective miming. ‘The costume designs by 
Eugene Jesska are delightful, but most of the other 
illustrations do scant justice to Miss Pickersgill’s work. 

An interesting volume in the list is ““Three Plays by 
Yamamoto Yuzo,” a Japanese dramatist who, his trans- 
lator, Mr. Glenn W. Shaw, tells us is an important 
influence in the dramatic and literary life of his country. 
Despite an almost completely European basis, the plays 
contain odd moments and phrases, although perhaps, 
the oddest thing about them is that they should suggest 
Ibsen. This is particularly marked in the last and 
(as far as an Englishman can judge) much the best of 
the three—the quietly tragic ‘““Crown of Life,” in which 
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the owner of a crab cannery refuses to give way to the 
corruption of modern commerce. ‘‘Chink Okichi” is, 
no doubt, very moving, but the spectacle of a heroine 
who is hardly ever sober, would scarcely appeal to our 
audiences, while the historical “Lord Dewa’’? would 
seem to be mainly a humorous piece, but as it ends 
with two heroic disembowellings, possibly comedy 
was not intended. 

The publisher’s blurb (black on Silver) informs us 
that the author of “Animal Ideas”’ “never wears a collar, 
tie, hat, coat, waistcoat, pyjamas, night shirt or evening 
dress” —this, no doubt, to prepare us for something 
remarkable. But Mr. Lionel Britton’s play needs no 
such advertisement. It is a work which in some respect 
is so arresting that one reads it with an ever growing 
sense of disappointment—due to the author’s habit of 
nullifying his sense of the theatre by dissertations 
which it is difficult to believe any audience would have 
the patience to follow. The opening scenes, in which 
the animal mind is presented, are strangely skilful ; 
the symbolism and chorus work throughout, if not 
very clear, is always striking—but this “dramatic 
symphony of the human in the universe” is robbed 
of half its power by the fact that the author is so ob- 
sessed by his theories that he forgets he is endeavouring 
to expound them in the form of a play. “‘Jacob’s 
Ladder” and “The New Tenant” by Mr. Norman 
MacOwan are not great plays, but they have a quality 
which compels attention, and this is rare enough 
during a period when plays are written and published in 
reckless and hopeless profusion. Both have definite, 
even melodramatic plots, but actually they are serious 
studies of human reactions, the only unconvincing 
character being the drug addict who arrives to bring 
the better play of the two, ““The New Tenant” to some 
form of conclusion. 

There are five volumes of one-act plays in this 
month’s list of which the most interesting is Mr. Guy 
Boas’ “Short Modern Plays”: although, in common 
with Mr. Wayne’s collections, all the plays have not 
only been published before, but most of them are well 
known and have already had the honour of appearing 
in anthologies. Mr. Boas, whose authors range from 
W. S. Gilbert to Sean O’Casey, contributes an able 
introduction to his book—and so does Mr. Wayne to 
his two anthologies, although Mr. Wayne is disposed 
to wax pontifical and lay down counsels of perfection 
which some of the plays he has chosen scarcely follow. 
The best selection is to be found in his shorter book 
“One-Act Comedies.” In “Modern One-Act Plays” 
the names of the writers are sometimes more impressive 
than the plays which represent them. “Plays without 
Fees” is, no doubt, an attractive title for the groups 
who still consider that whoever is paid after a production 
it should not be the author. The most important piece 
in this small book is “Opportunity,” the adventure of 
a shipping clerk who longs for the travel he is obliged 
to arrange for others. Sentimental, but a fair example 
of the better type of one-act play which is being turned 
out in such numbers at the moment. ‘There is also a 
farce, a mime, and some sketches ; plenty of variety, 
but the percentage system, at least, will doubtless 
withstand the shock. “Little Plays from English 
Drama,” is in a somewhat different category. Miss 
Rosalind Vallance has abbreviated masterpieces of 
Marloe, Dekker, Milton, Sheridan and Goldsmith into 
a form which should be convenient for schools and 
colleges. Again no fees are exacted; obviously we 
approach the millennium. 


DRAMA ON THE 
CORNISH CLIFFS 
By Joyce Ruscoe 


| 8 ee that wild and rocky coast of the 
county of Cornwall, a few miles only from 
the Land’s End, stands a theatre, built as the 
Greeks of old built, from the solid rock. 
It has been shaped from the cliff so that its 
eternal background is the sea, its “wings” the 
rocky crags where sea-gulls make their homes, 
its roof the ever-changing sky, and its audi- 
torium tier upon tier of stone seats: such is 
the Minack Theatre, part of earth, sea and 
sky. Its existence is due to the enterprise and 
enthusiasm of Miss D. M. R. Cade who lives 
on the top of the cliff, and its first production 
was in 1932, when Shakespeare’s “Tempest” 
was presented—surely it has never been per- 
formed in a finer setting. This year a band of 
players, some local residents, some from 
farther afield, has been gathered together 
under the direction of the Misses Dorothea 
Valentine and Norah Wrigley, to present a 
Triple Bill, consisting of an adaptation of 
Thomas Heywood’s “Play of the Wether” ; 
“Gringoire,” a romance of Louis XI of France, 
by an unnamed author ; and a mimed version 
of the “Jackdaw of Rheims,” accompanied 
by speech and orchestra. 

The directors and their assistants are to be 
warmly congratulated upon an extremely well- 
run performance, in which every detail is 
carried out with the utmost efficiency and 
exactness. 

The most striking thing in all three produc- 
tions is their vitality. These players have 
something to say, and they say it well, with 
enthusiasm and enjoyment, and obviously 
expect their audience to enjoy it too—and 
they do, for this enthusiasm is catching ! 

The “Play of the Wether” is well-balanced, 
and gives opportunities for some excellent 
character studies, as does also “Gringoire,” 
in which the men’s parts are particularly well 
played. The “Jackdaw” is most beautiful 
as a pageant, but fails somewhat as a mime 
through lack of synchronization of music, 
speech and movement, giving an unrhythmic 
effect. One feels it would be more satistying 
if the words were spoken first and then the mime 
performed to music only. This would do 
away with certain long-drawn-out movements 
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and times when music is used to ‘lengthen’ 
the word phrases. 

Especially effective are the costumes and 
properties, all designed and executed by Miss 
Cade, Miss Valentine and Miss Hilda Quick ; 
and the local orchestra does some good work 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Barnes. 

These performances are given for a week 
during August, in aid of local charities. There 
are three evening performances and three in 
the afternoon. Those in the evening are, 
if the weather is kind, played in the light of 
the full moon ; but even if she hides her face 
the soft light from improvised ‘floods’, with 
the flare of blazing torches carried up the cliff 
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by the actors, added to tiny lights from ships 
on the distant horizon, the brilliant momen- 
tary flash of the Lizard light, and dark shadows 
of these great cliffs on the moving water below, 
all create a picture which will not easily be 
forgotten. 

This enterprise of the people of Cornwall 
gives to us most of all, sincerity, simplicity 
and vitality, elements which are surely needed 
in the theatre of to-day ; and so I say “Long 
may their efforts prosper,” and to the members 
of our British Drama League: “Come next 
year and support them!” No one can regret 
a visit—no! many visits—to this Greek 
theatre on the Cornish cliffs. 


HOW THE PILGRIMS CAME TO THE 
PLEASANT LAND OF 


“MALVERN AND 


By Joan 


Ne I saw in my dream, that by this time 
the two Pilgrims were come to an en- 
chanted place, and entering into the land of 
Malvern, whose air is very sweet and pleasant, 
they made their way to a fair mansion on a 
hillside, where they hoped to solace themselves 
for a season. And as they passed within the 
doorway, there came to meet them One-Who- 
Was-Very-Gentle,t and she asked of them, 
whence they came and what they would there. 
Then these two pilgrims, whose names were 
“‘Desire-to-Know,” and “‘Wish-to-Learn,” ad- 
dressed themselves to the lady, and after some 
converse, she directed them to a chamber and 
bade them refresh themselves, for the hour 
was late, and there was much for all to do. 
Now, at a certain appointed time, these 
two Pilgrims, with many others from divers 
parts, entered the Great Hall, where “Those- 
Who-Are-Very-Great” 2 were gathered to wel- 
come them and speak words of wisdom unto 
them. So it came to pass, that “He-Who- 
Was-Greatest,”3 spoke at some length, saying, 
“Pilgrims, ye be utter strangers to me (and 
indeed this was so, for the Pilgrims came from 


1 Miss Mary Kelly. 
2 Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir Barry 
Jackson, Mr. Geofirey Whitworth. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE” 


Bunyan 


many lands, even fromGlasgow unto Wallasey), 
yet I perceive in my heart that many of you 
must be here in direct defiance of the wishes 
of your parents. Is it that you would join the 
ragged army of Rogues and Vagabonds and 
those that men call Actors? Truly there be 
many Simpletons in this Unexpected Island of 
ours, so I say that, at any rate, if you have 
parents who advise you to adopt this profession 
the sooner you get a new set of parents the 
better.” 

Further he discoursed on “Sticks” and 
“Spooks” and other matters, and was at pains 
too, to tell of certain actors, who, God wot, 
had actually refused parts in plays that he had 
written. 

Now when these Great Ones had departed, 
there spoke unto the Pilgrims the first of 
those who were named Interpreters., Most 
fair of countenance she was, and her spirit 
shone like the light of a crystal, very clear 
and bright. 

“Go and take rest,” she said, “for the mor- 
row cometh, when each shall choose what he 
will do in this land of Make-Believe. But 
think within yourselves, that ye cannot serve 
too many masters, and say, “I will follow this 
one or that one,” that ye may make good use 
of your time, nor yet weary yourselves beyond 
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AT THE MINACK THEATRE ON THE CLIFFS 
we NEAR LAND’S END, CORNWALL. 
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SCENE FROM “SAS YOU LIKE IT,” AT 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE 
PERFORMANCE BY MR. MEI LANG-FANG. 
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THE PLEASANT LAND OF “ MALVERN AND MAKE-BELIEVE ” 


your strength.” And indeed these two pil- 
grims found it was as she had spoken, for it 
was not possible at one and the same time 
to seek grace and charm by following the 
‘Spirit of Beauty in Movementt,’ to fashion 
things of gold and silver, and to be disciples 
of one who wove the orient tapestries 
in purple, green and blue. So, “Wish-to- 
Learn,” and ‘“‘Desire-To-Know,” said unto 
one another, “Let us, this time, give ourselves 
to the making of many properties, for thereby 
shall we be able to render much help to those 
who are under us.” Thus they found in- 
numerable delights and enjoyed good counsel, 
and their minds were filled with many pro- 
jects, for they said, “We will make us things 
of great and exquisite beauty ; we will dye our 
ancient robes in the flashing light of the 
king-fisher’s wing, and our wrappings in the 
glow of heather on the mountains, or in the 
silvered yellow of the harvest moon.” 

Now it was the custom for the Pilgrims to 
gather together in the evening, to sit at the 
feet of the Interpreters, to learn from them 
how they might gain their heart’s desire. 
Thus it was that one “‘Valiant Heart,”z came 
before the Pilgrims. Strong, he was, and his 
heart burned within him, for he was possessed 
with a passion for “Truth,” and “Knowledge,” 
so that his words were as swords of flame, for 
they pierced the hearts of those who had any 
understanding. Looking upon the Pilgrims, 
he cried, “What came ye here to seek ?” 

“An Art, trivial and easy to learn, a few tricks 
to impress the foolish, a little learning where- 
with to inflate yourselves? Know ye not 
that men give their lives to this thing, that ye, 
so lightly seek? Poverty, hunger, fear, 
depression, humiliation, despair, these bitter 
medicines alone have power to purge the soul 
and refine the glowing metal of the spirit, so 
that it can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven.” Yet, lest they should feel cast 
down within themselves, “Valiant Heart” 
taught of many ways in which those Pilgrims, 
who were not afraid, might find a road for their 
feet, and understanding for their hearts. 

Divers scrolls would I fill if I wrote therein 
of all the treasures and wonders which were 
brought within the reach of the Pilgrims in 
this land of Make-Believe : of how they were 
taken to the gates of the Celestial City, and 


1 Miss Anny Boalth. 
2 Mr. Norman Marshall. 
3 Mr. Richard Southern. 


saw within, in the midst of a great light, those 
who had passed through the sacred Portals ; 
of how many seers and wise men and women 
spoke with tongues tipped with wit, and of 
one, Sir Barry, a very gallant Knight, who, 
tilting at windmills, won guerdons of fame 
and love. 

There was also one other, an Interpreter 
named “One-Who-Sees-Very-Far,”3 and he 
spake to the Pilgrims in the confines of their 
mansion. Now there was much good in his 
discourse, for he spoke of Illusion, a rare 
elusive thing, to be broken by a breath of air, 
to be held by the movement of a finger. And 
as he spoke, he wove a spell, and the Pilgrims 
were carried away out of themselves, and they 
saw a vision of rare beauty, a dream not easily 
forgotten. 

Then I saw in my dream, that the time drew 
near for the Pilgrims to depart, and they bade 
farewell to such other Pilgrims as had held 
converse with them, sorrowing in their hearts 
that some of these, they might not meet again. 
And when they were come to the borders of 
this very pleasant land, they looked back to 
the hillside town, already a little fading in the 
morning mist. 

Then on the tablets of their memory they 
inscribed, 

“Here have we seen things rare and 
profitable ; here passed the shining hours 
in goodly fellowship ; 

So we must part, but let us think on 
them, and true thanks give, O good Inter- 
preters, to Ye.” 








FIRST PERFORMANCES IN MANCHESTER’S 
CENTRAL LIBRARY THEATRE. 


On Tuesday, September roth, at a Reception to the 
Library Association, the Unnamed Society gave the 
first dramatic performances in the little theatre of the 
new Central Library, Manchester. This theatre 
possesses a luxurious auditorium, a large stage with 
apron, and a lighting equipment which would add 
value to any production. The play given was “A 
Florentine Irony,” written by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, 
the former chief librarian of Manchester and the 
Society’s first president. It is a verse drama of the 
death of Lorenzo de Medici, and lends itself admirably 
to the type of decorative staging for which the Society 
is well known. The part of Lorenzo was taken by 
Noel Tomlinson (who created the part in 1923) and the 
production was by F. Sladen-Smith. The fact that 
this was the first time a play was performed in this 
remarkable little theatre (where all performances have 
to be of a definitely official or private nature) added 
considerable interest to the event. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Although the Guildhall School of Music has been 
well known for many years as an excellent School of 
drama, and the biggest public examining body in 
elocution, the fact has not hitherto been acknowledged 
in its title. The anomaly is now being removed and 
this famous City of London School is to be known in 
the future as the Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 

Many famous actors and actresses were trained at 
the Guildhall School. They cover a range as wide as 
is indicated by the names Edna Best and Elsie and 
Doris Walters. Dame Sybil Thorndike also was a 
pupil at this School, though as it happens only a student 
of music. Several well-known actors and actresses 
have moved directly from the School’s theatre to 
important professional appointments. That is true 
for instance of Charles Mayhew, whose first, profes- 
sional work was in the title role of Cassanova at the 
Colliseum, and Norman Walker, who played opposite 
to Gracie Fields in “Sing As We Go,” whilst he was 
still actually a student at the School. The School’s 
excellent theatre is well-known for its first-class pro- 
ductions and is in great demand amongst amateur 
societies. 


REPORT OF TOUR TO N.W. GERMANY 
By Hicu Scnoot For Boys, WorTHING, SussEX. 


The Worthing High School for Boys (Sussex) 
Dramatic Society aided by the Girls’ High School, 
under the leadership of Mr. M. H. Fuller, toured 
N.W. Germany during the first fortnight of September 
with “Twelfth Night.” 

The first performance was given at Kiel before an 
enthusiastic audience of over 600. Performances were 
subsequently given at Lubeck (where the audience 
numbered about 1,000), Liineburg, Hanover, Olden- 
burg and Bremen and when the company had reached 
the two latter places news of their success had preceded 
them and the advance booking was so great that five 
performances had to be arranged during the last three 
days of the tour. 

The members of the company were the guests of 
each town and were given an official reception and 
shown all places of interest from historic buildings to 
Labour Service Camps. Dances and social gatherings 
were arranged and free seats presented for the Opera 
in several towns. 

Hospitality was kindly given by German families 
and a chain of friendships has been formed which it is 
to be hoped will help to strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two countries. 


“HAUNTED HOUSES” 
At THE Str. PANcRAS PEOPLE’s ‘THEATRE. 


The new season at the St. Pancras People’s Theatre 
will open on Thursday, October 24th, when “Haunted 
Houses,” by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth will be given its 
first London production. The play will be repeated 
on the two following evenings. Tickets, and full 
particulars of the Autumn Programme may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the St. Pancras People’s Theatre, 
Crowndale Road, London, N.W.1. 
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THE OTHERWISE CLUB. 


The holiday months of August and September have 
been no holiday months in the world of the stage, 
Open-air plays and Festivals have been frequent, both 
in England and elsewhere. We have no space to allude 
to them all, though several are mentioned on other 
pages in “Drama.” But here we must allude to the 
very interesting work of “The Otherwise Club,” a 
Company of Players and Playwrights who, for the 
second year in succession, have given a five weeks 
season at the Barn Theatre at Shere, near Guildford. 

A representative of The Drama League attended 
two of the productions and was most impressed by the 
whole atmosphere of the undertaking. ‘Dr. Devoke, 
M.D.” by Winton Collingwood, was a satire on the 
Medical Profession, most amusingly portrayed, 
and “We have Piped unto You,’ by Vernon 
Gardner and Neville Masterman, a new and original 
domestic comedy, which should be extremely useful 
to many amateur societies. Mr. Walter Sinclair, 
director of the Denver University Theatre, Colorado, 
also produced for the club. 

Admission to these performances is free, but on the 
basis of a voluntary collection the season, it appears, 
has been a financial success. 


LECTURE BY MR. PERCY ALLEN. 


In the Club Room (Ground Floor) of the new head- 
quarters of the British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
W.1., Mr. Percy Allen will continue, this autumn, the 
series of illustrated lectures upon the Plays and poems 
of Shakespeare, Jonson, and Chapman, which he com- 
menced last year. The talks will be given on the 
following Tuesday evenings at 8.15 p.m. Oct. 15, 29; 
Nov. 12, 26; Dec. 10; Jan. 7, 21; Feb. 4, 18, opening 
with three lectures on “Shakespeare’s Sonnets,”’ inter- 
preted as the life experiences of Lord Oxford. 

Other plays dealt with will include “A Wintet’s 
Tale,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” Jonson’s “Every Man 
Out of His Humour,” and Chapman’s two “Bussy” 
plays. Frank discussion will be invited. Admission 
free to the public. A silver collection will be taken 
nightly, to defray expenses. Printed details may be 

had from the Secretary, British Drama League, or 
from Mr. Percy Allen, 99, Corringham Road, N.W.11. 
Speedwell 4419. 


JUNIOR DRAMA. 


The Junior Drama Committee of the League has § 


arranged a Course of eight sessions on Play Production 
and Acting to take place on Monday evenings from 
October 14th to December 2nd at 8 p.m. at the British 
Drama League Club Room, g, Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1. ‘The Course is intended primarily for leaders 
and members of Men’s and Girl’s Clubs, and other 
Youth Organizations, to whom specially reduced fees 
are being offered. 


“THE NEW SHOP WINDOW.” 


The next season will open shortly when it is proposed 
to present four new plays. Authors are invited .to 
send new three-act plays for the consideration of the 
Committee. Reading fee 2s. 6d. to be enclosed in 
stamps. Hon. Sec., Miss Stella Welchman, 41, 
Hornton Street, London, W.8. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
British Drama League was held at the offices 
of the League, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, on 
June 28th, 1935. Viscount Esher was in the 
Chair, and the following are the minutes of 
meeting. 


The Minutes of the last meeting which had been 
printed in the October, 1934, Number of “Drama,” 
were taken as read, and signed. 


Annual Report : 

Before dealing with the Report, Mr. Whitworth 
welcomed the members to the new premises which 
earlicr in the afternoon had been formally opened by 
Lord Cromer. Mr. Whitworth said he was sure the 
increased accommodation would prove of benefit 
to members and would tend to promote greater effi- 
ciency in the League’s work. 

He then outlined the principal points of the Annual 
Report which had been printed in the June “Drama.” 
The number of new members was maintained and the 
work in every department was increasing. 

A special effort was being made this year towards 
the establishment of a National Theatre by the Shakes- 
peare Memorial National Theatre Committee to which 
the Council of the League had pledged its support. 

The Annual Conference held last Autumn at Halifax 
had proved a great success. 

The Drama Schools under the able direction of 
Miss Mackenzie were attracting an increasing number 
of students. 

The Festival had again shown an increase in entries. 

The Costume Department would shortly be moving 
to 9, Fitzroy Square which would be a great convenience 
both to members and to the staff. 

The Library Committee reported further progress, 
though they had not had the benefit of the presence of 
the Chairman, Dr. Boas having been resident in New 
York during the greater part of the year. He was 
glad, however, to welcome Dr. Boas back to this 
country, and he called on him to second the resolution. 

In seconding the resolution, Dr. Boas reported that 
a very valuable gift of books from the late Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s Library had been given to the Library by 
Lady Playfair. 

Balance Sheet : 

In moving the adoption of the Balance Sheet, Mr. 
Rea compared the figures this year with those of last 
year. He reported a generally satisfactory situation, 
but he urged the need for new members and for dona- 
tions to the New Premises Fund. He was glad to tell 
the meeting that Lord Howard de Walden had just 
promised a donation of {100 to this Fund. 

The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet was then formally put to the meeting and passed 
unanimously. 

Ekection of Council : 

The Chairman stated that in accordance with the rules 
of the League the following members of the Council 
were due to retire but were eligible for re-election :— 
Mr. C. Harold Ridge, Miss Elsie fogerty, Mr. J. 
Fisher-White, Mr. Kenneth Barnes and Dr. F. S. Boas. 

It was proposed by the Chairman and 
RESOLVED .—‘‘That these Councillors should be re-elected.” 

The Chairman further reported that according to 


the rules of the League, members who have not attended 
any meetings during the past year are due for retirement 
but are eligible for re-election. 

The Chairman proposed, and it was 


RESOLVED :—‘“‘That Dr. Boas, Mr. Ashley Dukes, Mr. 
Holford Knight and Mr. Walter Payne should be re-elected.” 

The Chairman reported that the following had been 
nominated for election as new members :— 

Mr. Clifford Bax—Proposed by Mr. Lewis Casson ; 
Seconded by Mr. T. R. Dawes. Mr. John Bourne— 
Proposed by Mr. William Grimmond ; Seconded by 
Mrs. Lang. Mr. George O. Sharman—Proposed by 
Miss Constance Radford ; Seconded by the Sheffield 
Playgoers. 

The Chairman proposed, and it was 
RESOLVED :—‘“‘That Mr. Bax, Mr. Bourne and Mr. 
Sharman should be elected as Councillors.” 
Extra-Metropolitan Members : 

The Chairman reported that the following representa- 
tives had been elected :— 

Scottish Community 

Drama Association Mr. D. Glen MacKemmie 
Northern Area Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe. 
Northern Area Festival 

Committee 
Western Area. 
Western Area Festival 


Mr. John Hirst. 
Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 


Committee Mr. Bushill Matthews. 
Eastern Area Festiv al 

Committee Mr. Stuart Monro. 
Wales .. Mr. D. Haydn Davies. 
Welsh Festival Com- 

mittee Mrs. C. P. Williams. 


Election of Auditors : 
Major Long-Innes proposed, and it was 


RESOLVED :—‘‘That Messrs. Blakemore, Elgar < Company 
Should be appointed Auditors.” 

In regard to the proposed change in Auditors, the 
Hon. Treasurer reported that Messrs. Searle, Honey- 
bourne & Company, the former Auditors, had gone 
out of business owing to the regretted death of Mr. 
Honeybourne. He had suggested the appointment of 
the Firm of Messrs. Blakemore, Elgar & Company of 
whose work he had had personal experience. 

Notice of Bye-law made by the Council to afford Life 
Membership of the League to donors of £25 and upwards : 

This was agreed. 


Branch of League in Australia: 

Proposed by Miss Elsie Fogerty : 

“That steps should be taken for the formation of. a Branch 

of the League in the Commonwealth of Australia.” 

In speaking to the resolution, Miss Fogerty said 
that many members of the League would remember a 
vivid and interesting speech made by Miss Elizabeth 
Blake some years ago at the Hull Conference in which 
a resolution was passed giving her authority to found a 
Branch of the League in New Zealand if desired. The 
movement in New Zealand was in full swing, and a 
student had just finished her training at the Central 
School and was about to return to help the work in 
that Dominion. This afternoon Miss Blake was again 
present, and Miss Fogerty announced that she was 
willing to extend her invitation to an Australian student 
so that a Branch if and when founded in Australia 
might have the benefit of a trained teacher. 
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Several suggestions had been received from Austra- 
lian dramatic groups, both professional and amateur, 
for closer contact with the League, and she hoped 
very much that this meeting would pass this resolution. 
In this way valuable links were being forged between 
the Dominions and the Mother Country. 

Miss Dumelo, from Sydney, Australia, seconded the 
resolution, and said that there were many dramatic 
societies in New South Wales and other States of 
Australia which at present worked independently and 
she was certain that they would be glad to have the 
advantage of a central organisation such as the B.D.L. 
Miss Dumelo concluded by saying that she would 
gladly give the project all the support in her power. 

The resolution, on being put to the vote, was carried 
unanimously. 

Constitution of the Council : 

Proposed by Mr. Hubert Wood, seconded by Mr. 
Bushill-Matthews : 

“That in the opinion of this Annual General Meeting, the 

time has now arrived when the constitution of the Council 

of the British Drama League and the method of appoint- 
ment of its members should be placed on a national basis.”’ 

In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Wood said he was 
representing the Northern Area Festival Committee 
who felt very strongly that the constitution of the 
League should be founded on a national basis. When 
the British Drama League was first formed it was 
natural that the Council should be composed of London 
members, but now that the work had spread to such 
an extent all over the country it was absurd that there 
should be seventeen Metropolitan and ten Extra- 
Metropolitan Councillors. There was no one to look 
after the interests of 75% of the members in the country. 


Mr. Wood said he had no criticism to make of the past, 
but he was convinced that the time had arrived to put 


the membership of the Council on a more satisfactory 
basis. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. Bushill-Matthews 
said that speaking for himself he did not regard his duty 
as being done by merely attending Council meetings. 
He regarded himself as a Missionary, and he and Mrs. 
Nesfield Cookson (the other representative of the 
Western Area) had to deal with a district stretching 
from Cornwall to Leicester, and it was manifestly 
impossible for two people to keep in touch with mem- 
bers in such an Area. 

Mr. Emmet, as a member from London, supported 
the resolution. At present he pointed out that London 
members do not get direct representation on the 
Council. 

Mr. Sharman proposed an amendment, that the words 
“has now” should be deleted and “three years ago” 
added after “‘arrived” and the word “‘was’’ substituted 
for “should be.” 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. 
Barnes. 

Mr. Whitworth pointed out that the constitution of 
the Council was essentially National—any affiliated 
Society and any member had the right to nominate 
members for the Council for election at the Annual 
General Meeting. He reminded the mecting that this 
year two important areas had not even troubled to 
nominate a single member for election. 

Mr. Wood enquired if the Constitution would be 
considered National if seventeen out of twenty-seven 
members were from Yorkshire ? 

Miss Kelly reminded Mr. Wood that the Village 
Drama Section is also represented on the Council by 
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four members and that the County Committees were 
doing important and valuable work in the country. 

Mr. Sharman’s amendment was then put to the vote, 
and was negatived by 29 votes to 27. 

The substantive resolution on being put to the vote 
was catried. 

Proposed by Mr. Wood: “That the Council shall 
consist of: (a) The Executive Officers. (b) Four ree 
presentatives of each area, two to be elected by ballot and 
two to be nominated by the Area Committee. (c) Not 
more than seven other persons who shall be co-opted by 
the Council at its first meeting. 

In speaking to this second resolution, Mr. Wood 
said he realised that there were a certain number of 
members whose advice and influence were valuable, 
and he considered that the Council should have full 
authority to co-opt up to seven such members. It was 
essential that members should be co-opted with very 
great care and that the National conception of the 
Council should be maintained. He had never heard) 
members elected in such a perfunctory way as had 
been done that afternoon. 

Dr. Boas said that the motion ignored the fact that 
the League’s success was partly due to the support o 
a number of very distinguished people. The League 
would never have grown and ultimately attained these 
premises if it had been controlled on the principle 
advocated by this motion. 

Dr. Peach said the League was maintained by the 
people who supplied the subscriptions and these came 
from outside London as well as from London. He 
said now was a good time to make a clean start and to 
get rid of the present Council. Scotland was lost and 
other areas would go the same way if the present 
constitution was not changed. He would like to ass 
Dr. Boas that these distinguished persons to whom he 
had referred would be the first to be co-opted. 
had no wish to ‘“‘cold-shoulder” them. 

Mr. Whitworth said he was sure the new proposals 
had not been sufficiently considered. It was suggested] 
that four members should be elected in each of the 
five Areas. He pointed out that in the Northern Are 
there were 907 members and Societies, in the Western 
Area 647, in the Eastern Area 1977, in Scotland 16 
and in Wales 167. He asked where the principle o 
equity came in? Such a meeting as the present wa 
quite unsuited to the drafting of a new Constitution 
As for Dr. Peach’s remark that he did not wish td 
“‘cold-shoulder”’ certain distinguished members of th 
Council, was he sure that they would not “‘cold-shoulde 
the League if treated in the manner suggested ? 

Mr. Bushill-Matthews suggested that the number a 
“‘seven’”’ co-opted members should be changed to “‘un 
limited.” 

The Chairman suggested that a special Committe 
should be appointed to consider the matter, and 
Sydney Box supported this. 

Mr. Wood withdrew his motion in favour of th 
following resolution, which was proposed by th 
Chairman and passed unanimously : 

“That the Constitution of the Council should be conside 
by a special Committee composed of an equal number 
Metropolitan and Extra-Metropolitan members under ¢ 
impartial Chairman and that their decision should be brough 
before a Special General Meeting to be convened within t 
next five months.” 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Lore 
Esher, proposed by Mr. Whitworth and passed 
unanimously. 
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PICTORIAL POSTERS in COLOUR 


Posters, as produced by the Play Poster Society, for the following plays, are obtainable from 
the British Drama League—These Posters are ‘double crown,’ i.e. 20ins. by 30 ins. and have a space 
of 4 ins. above the design and 6 ins. below for overprinting by your local printer or by hand. 
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Chas. H. FOX Limited 
184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. | 


Telegrams; Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-9. 
Established over 60 years 


Theatrical Costumiers @” Wig Makers, 
COSTUMES AND WIGS 
ON HIRE FOR 
ALL OPERAS & DRAMATIC PLAYS 


se 


QUALITY, CORRECTNESS, CLEANLINESS, SERVICE. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


SPECIAL TERMS TO BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 




















THE CENTURY THEATRE 


ARCHER STREET, W.liI (continuation of Westbourne Grove) 


Station: Notting Hill Gate. "Bus Routes 15 and 52 pass the Theatre. 
27, 28, 31, 46 cross Westbourne Grove near the Theatre. 


Theatre available for 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, REHEARSALS, CONCERTS, ORCHESTRA PRACTICES, 


LANTERN LECTURES, MEETINGS, BAZAARS, ETC. ETC. 
Its EXCELLENT ACOUSTIC QUALITIES make it Ideal for SOUND RECORDING 


Can be hired by the hour, day, week or longer. Moderate terms. 
For further particulars, apply Secretary. Telephone: PARK 6870 




















SCENERY FOR HIRE 
FOR STAGE SETTINGS, MASKS, TAPESTRIES, PROPS, FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LESLIE YOUNG 


ARTIST AND DESIGNER 
(COVENT GARDEN—RESIDENT OLD VIC, SADLERS’ WELLS) 


ANY DESIGN PAINTED TO ORDER SHAKESPEARE & HERALDIC EXPERT 


All Comms (Temp.) 
6, BRACKENDALE GARDENS, UPMINSTER, ESSEX. Phone: WAT 6849 
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